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to rake in the fortune) on which hangs 
a laughing face of a girl called Okame: 
we have a proverb in Japan: "Fortunes 
swarm at the gate of laughter." The 
Japanese superstition, with its intermin- 
gling of superstition and allegory, speaks 
a hidden truth which bursts from simple 
but sincere human hearts. 

You must not think that every sym- 
bol which is sold at the fair is only for a 
somewhat greedy purpose. I find poetry 
in the symbol of Horai — the eternal 
isle of imagination, where is no age, 
neither hunger. It is made in wood, 



painted green, with a tiny torii, the sa- 
cred gate, a pair of white foxes peeping 
out from the rocks. Oh, these foxes! — 
the guardians of mystery and eternity! 
I could tell you more and more of my 
faith in superstition; but for that matter 
our human language has almost nothing 
to do. It is practically the end of you — 
if you cannot believe in it. It is said 
here: "Even a tiny head of a dead sar- 
dine can be turned into a god by your 
faith." Superstition, when rightly used, 
is a fire — and also a salvation. 

From The London Graphic. 



ON SEEING THE NEW YEAR IN 

A DISSERTATION ON SOME ANCIENT AND MODERN CUSTOMS 



TN London, as its inhabitants are only 
■*■ too painfully aware, the civic au- 
thorities select the busiest month in the 
height of the Summer Season as an appro- 
priate moment for taking up the streets 
and repairing the roadway. In June the 
crowded thoroughfares are more than 
usually congested by the barricades of 
municipal laborers, busy "putting off the 
old macadam" and laying down the new. 
A fragrant smell of fried asphalt per- 
vades the atmosphere; the time of the 
watering-carts is come, and the voice of 
the steam-roller is heard in the land. 
Nature, on the other hand, postpones her 
repairs to a more suitable season, and 
those of us who are not so fortunate as 
to be Borough Councillors are usually 
content to borrow a leaf from her book. 
For to us the New Year must always 
provide a fresh starting-point, an oppor- 
tunity for moral scavenging, for spiritual 
sweeping and garnishing. Upon the ac- 
cumulation of a twelvemonths' experience 



we mount to view the landscape spread 
out beneath our feet, to survey the past 
with dissatisfaction, the future with con- 
fidence. On the 1 st of January the road 
to the Infernal Regions is annually re- 
paved, and we step out upon it once 
more with a light heart, buoyed up with 
hope and with a collection of good reso- 
lutions, beside which those of the House 
of Lords itself must pale their uneffectual 
fire. 

For, when the world is bom again, 
And the sweet year before us lies, 

Shall our hearts think of coming pain, 
Or vex themselves with memories? 

Assuredly not. Regret is always futile. 
The dead past must be left to bury its 
dead, while we press forward with a con- 
fidence, which even last year's experience 
cannot altogether shake, to a future bright 
with the promise of happiness and success. 
The practice of sitting up to see the 
Old Year out is an ancient and an ad- 
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mirable one. Those comatose creatures 
who are so devoid of romance or imagina- 
tion as to insist upon retiring to bed at 
half-past ten as usual on the 31st of 
December can be safely ignored; the dis- 
regard which they evince for the tradi- 
tions of their race is too painful to con- 
template with equanimity. We watch 
them stealthily lighting their bedroom 
candles and slinking up-stairs, with the 
contempt which all normal human beings 
feel for those who prefer the claims of 
sleep to those of sentiment. 

The ceremonial attached to the New 
Year vigil varies with the spirit of the 
age. In the days of our forefathers the 
occasion was made the excuse for a 
happy family reunion; the remains of 
the Yule-log — whatever this mythical 
object may have been, for no one has 
ever actually seen it — smouldered upon 
the hearth; the grandsire sat in his heavy 
oaken armchair, with his descendants 
clustered about his knee, telling them 
improbable tales of his early prowess and 
assuring them of the superiority of a 
strenuous past over a decadent present. 
As the clock struck twelve the windows 
were flung open, and faintly across the 
snow came the sound of the church bells, 
ringing out their message of cheerful hope. 
The wassail-bowl was freely circulated; 
the various members of the household 
exchanged kisses with a warmth en- 
gendered by long abstinence from the 
luxuries of domestic osculation; sister em- 
braced sister, cousin expressed the kind- 
liest wishes for the welfare of cousin, and 
parents invoked the blessings of heaven 
upon the heads of their various offspring. 
In olden days, too, the watch-services 
held in many churches on New Year's 
Eve were plentifully attended, and the 
birthday of the year was duly celebrated 
with holy worship and sacred song. In 
the loneliest home efforts were made to 



honor the occasion by some small act 
of ceremonial kindliness. "Soon as ever 
the clock struck one," says the immortal 
Pepys in his Diary, on December 31, 
1664, "I kissed my wife in the kitchen, 
wishing her a merry New Year." 

To-day the spirit of domesticity seems 
less prevalent than of old. To sit up 
until midnight with his own family 
strikes the modern man as a somewhat 
tiresome performance. He would cer- 
tainly never dream of deferring his 
infrequent conjugal caresses until one 
o'clock, like Mr. Pepys; and his attend- 
ance at a midnight service is too rare 
to deserve mention. The modern cele- 
bration of the New Year's arrival is of 
an essentially jocund character; we speed 
the parting twelvemonth 'and welcome 
the newcomer in a convivial fashion 
which necessitates the consumption of 
much expensive food and the society of 
many vigorous boon companions. The 
bells chime from spire and steeple in 
vain; their notes are drowned by the 
sounds of boisterous revelry that issue 
from each crowded restaurant. For the 
domestic vigil is no longer fashionable, 
and the five-and-sixpenny hotel supper 
has taken the place of the old-world 
wassail-bowl. 

The competition among West End 
restaurateurs for the custom of New 
Year revellers grows more furious ev- 
ery year. Rich menus and excellent or- 
chestras are supplemented by entertain- 
ments of a more original and seasonable 
kind, likely to appeal to men who are 
about to set their feet upon another 
rung of the great ladder of life. I re- 
member having supper one New Year's 
Eve at a well-known restaurant which 
had advertised the addition of some 
especially topical features to the ordi- 
nary programme. At twelve o'clock a 
door at the far end of the room was 
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thrown open and Father Time him- 
self entered, holding an hour-glass in 
one hand and with the other brandish- 
ing an immense scythe in such a manner 
as to threaten with imminent amputa- 
tion the noses of a group of eminent 
financiers who happened to be supping 
in the vicinity. At the same moment 
a choir of trained voices, concealed be- 
hind the arras, rendered appropriate 
excerpts from Goldstein's famous ora- 
torio, "The New Jerusalem," with such 
energy that the party of parvenus who 
occupied the most expensive table in the 
restaurant could hardly hear themselves 
eat. 

As the last notes of the music died 
peacefully away, a number of confed- 
erates (who had hitherto spent a de- 
lightful evening secreted behind screens 
all round the room) let loose covey 
after covey of carrier-pigeons. The idea 
was, I believe, that these emblematic 
creatures should circle about the heads 
of the enchanted guests, and by their 
presence assist in promoting that spirit 
of peace and good-will which they sym- 
bolically represented. Unfortunately, 
owing to the fact that the animals had 
been for a long time confined within the 
clammy grasp of alien waiters, they 
showed little or no disposition to wing 
their way through the empyrean. In- 
deed, the one object of their lives ap- 
peared to be to perch upon the nearest 
resting-place and recover from the ef- 
fects of their recent ill-usage. One of 
them fell with a dull thud into a plate 
of Piches Melba which was being con- 
sumed by an elderly lady near the door; 
another became inextricably entangled 
in the coiffure of a distinguished pianist 



who was encouraging his mother to en- 
joy her annual outing. Bedraggled birds 
crept beneath every chair and huddled 
under every table. And though the 
band played "Auld Lang Syne" as 
loudly as it could, and several youthful 
members of the governing classes began 
to throw bottles at the chandeliers, the 
voice of a choleric gentleman of military 
aspect could be heard shouting angrily 
for the manager above the din of this 
New Year's celebration. When peace 
and good-will were finally restored, and 
all signs of bird life had been removed 
from the food, I found that my watch 
and chain had mysteriously disappeared. 
By a curious coincidence the eminent 
financiers had also left the restaurant, 
presumably for the purpose of dressing 
their nasal wounds, and I have never 
been able to retrieve my lost property. 

Hardly more elevating is the growing 
custom of seeing in the New Year out- 
side Saint Paul's to the tune of "Auld 
Lang Syne" and the flourishing of in- 
numerable flagons. There was a time 
when the ceremony was supposed to be 
celebrated chiefly by Scotsmen, but the 
revellers are now nearly all Londoners, 
whose aim seems to be the reproduction 
on a small scale of Mafeking Night of 
unholy memory. 

It may be prejudice on my part, but 
I cannot help feeling that the old-fash- 
ioned methods of celebrating the dawn 
of a fresh era are simpler, saner, and 
more in keeping with the spirit of New 
Year's Eve than those which I have 
just attempted to describe. This year, 
at any rate, I intend to see the New 
Year in at home, like Mr. Pepys. 

Harry Graham. 
From The London Graphic. 



